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THE OREGON COUNTRY, 1810-1830: 
A CHAPTER IN TERRITORIAL EXPANSION * 


By CuHartes H. AMBLER 


EKiver increasing concern about the Pacific Ocean, the islands 
embraced therein, and the lands skirting its extensive shores 
make timely a review of our initial interests in the Oregon coun- 
try. Do not be alarmed! It is not my purpose even to mention 
those explorations and discoveries, covering almost three cen- 
turies, which formed the basis of claims of four rival powers 
to ownership to these lands until well into the last century.’ In- 
stead, my concern will be primarily with those proposals of Dr. 
John Floyd of Virginia, which caused him to be called ‘‘The 
Father of the Oregon Country.’’? Attention will also be given 
to his ideas as to the future of that country and its value to the 


* This paper was given as the presidential address at the thirty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on April 
23, 1943. | 

1 Bartolome Ferrelo, sent out in 1542 by the Spanish Viceroy Mendoza, was per- 
haps the first white man to see any part of present Oregon. On or near March 1, 1543, 
he reached a point near present Rogue River at about forty-two degrees. During the 
next half century a number of other Spanish explorers skirted the present Oregon 
coast, but, with the discovery of a direct route from Mexico to the Philippines, their 
voyages were discontinued and not resumed until English explorers began to frequent 
that region. Although Sir Francis Drake had discovered northern California in 1579, 
and named it New Albion, the English did not return to the northwest Pacific until 
1778, when Captain James Cook, in search of the evasive Northwest Passage, dis- 
covered present Oregon at about forty-four degrees, thus laying a basis for the Eng- 
lish claims to that region. Charles H. Carey, History of Oregon (Chicago, 1922), 68- 
97; Robert Greenhow, History of Oregon and California (Boston, 1845), 64, 74, 150; 
LeRoy R. Hafen and Carl Coke Rister, Western America: The Exploration, Settle- 
ment, and Development of the Regton Beyond the Mississippi (New York, 1941), 12, 
13, 59, 60, 233; Dan Elbert Clark, The West in American History (New York, 1937), 
29, 405, 452. 

2Dr. John McLoughlin, agent of Hudson’s Bay Company with headquarters at 
Fort Vancouver for twenty-two years, was called ‘‘Father of Oregon.’’ See Richard 
G. Montgomery, The White-Headed Eagle: John McLoughlin, Builder of an Empire 
(New York, 1934); and Carey, History of Oregon, 262-79. 
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4 THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW 


world. Finally, something will be said about him personally and 
about the sources of his information. 

In essaying this undertaking I have been influenced somewhat 
by the struggle now waging to determine the ownership and con- 
trol of those riches everywhere coveted by men since the begin- 
ning of history. Now that our rights in the Pacific are being chal- 
lenged, it 1s fitting to examine the thoughts and even the words 
of those of our countrymen who first reflected in a large way 
upon the distant land of Cathay. Then, too, I confess a desire to 
expand results of researches I made more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago.® 

As far as the American white man was concerned the Oregon 
country was almost a terra incognita as the nineteenth century 
began. Although the Columbia, previously known as the mythi- 
eal ‘‘Oregon or River of the West,’’ * was discovered and named 
by Captain Gray in 1792° and Lewis and Clark spent the winter 
of 1805-1806 at its mouth, yet in 1811 the region drained by it 
was described by William Cullen Bryant as 


those continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings. .. . ® 


This situation was, however, not long preserved, for that very 
year John Jacob Astor established a trading post near the 
mouth of the Columbia and named it for himself. It was cap- 
tured two years later by the British, whose traders were then 
pushing into the upper Columbia Valley.” In the Convention of 


3 Reference is to The John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph-Macon College 
(Ashland, Virginia) for June, 1918, Vol. V, nos. 1 and 2, the contents of which 
were ‘Life of John Floyd’’ and ‘‘Diary of John Floyd’’ aggregating 233 pages. 
This publication appeared four years before Charles Henry Carey’s History of Oregon, 
in which much of the same material was used, but each of us relied upon sources 
previously published in the Oregon Historical Society Quarterly (Salem), VI-VIII, 
1905-1907. 

4 Prior to its discovery and naming by Captain Robert Gray the present Columbia 
was known by a number of names, such as River of the West, River of Aguilar, River 
de los Estrechos, River Thegayo, Esenada de Heceta, and River St. Roc. Carey, His- 
tory of Oregon, 38. 

5 Ibid., 37, 38, 140-42. For documents relative to the discovery of the Columbia see 
Greenhow, History of Oregon and California, 430-36. 

6 Although Bryant’s poem was not published until 1817, it was written in 1811. 

7K. W. Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man (2 vols., Cambridge, 1931), I, 164- 
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1818 they agreed to return it and proposed the division of the 
Oregon country with us by extending the common boundary 
along the forty-ninth parallel to the Columbia River and with 
that stream to the Pacific. Instead, we preferred an arrangement 
permitting a joint occupation during a period of ten years with 
privilege of renewal. Then followed the Adams-Onis Treaty by 
which the United States acquired East Florida and all Spanish 
claims to Oregon.’ But, strange to say, Americans did not fre- 
quent the Oregon country in appreciable numbers for more than 
a decade. 

Before the treaty with Spain had been ratified, Secretary of 
War Calhoun had launched the Yellowstone Expedition. Under 
joint command of Colonel Henry Atkinson and Major Stephen 
H. Long it left Pittsburgh in April, 1819, aboard that fright- 
fully designed steamboat, ‘‘Western Engineer.’’*® Its report 
gave little comfort either to the growing number of traders or 
to would-be settlers. Among other things it advised against oc- 
cupation of the plains country between the upper Missouri and 
Stony Mountains, which was described as the Great American 
Desert, ‘‘ ‘almost wholly unfit for cultivation, and of course un- 
inhabitable by a people depending upon agriculture for their 
subsistence.’’’ Even where fertile tracts were encountered, 
scarcity of wood and water raised ‘‘ ‘an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of settling the country.’ ’’ 

In the opinion of Dr. Edwin James, the botanist of the expedi- 
tion, this whole region was however ‘‘ ‘peculiarly adapted as a 
range for buffaloes, wild goats, and other wild game.’’’*? As 


243; H. M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (3 vols., New York, 
1902), 171-238; Hafen and Rister, Western America, 217, 218, 230; Clark, The West 
im American History, 428-31. 

8 Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (New York, 
1940), 173-76; Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (New 
York, 1936), 191, 271-75. 

® This vessel was designed to frighten Indians. ‘‘ ‘The bow of this vessel,’ ac- 
cording to a contemporary description, ‘exhibits the form of a huge serpent, black 
and scaly, rising out of the water from under the boat, his head as high as the deck, 
darted forward, his mouth open, vomiting smoke, and apparently carrying the boat 
on his back.’ ’’ Clark, The West in American History, 414. 

10 Jbtd., 415; Hafen and Rister, Western America, 284. 

11 Clark, The West in American History, 415. 
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his report agreed with that made in 1806 by Zebulon M. Pike 
who at that time suggested that the plains country be left to the 
‘‘wandering and uncivilized aborigines,’’ it may have influenced 
President Jackson in his decision to set that country aside as a 
permanent abode for Indian tribes then residing east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. However that may be, Robert Greenhow, a con- 
temporary historian, claims that this report ‘‘rendered the peo- 
ple and their representatives in the federal legislature more and 
more indifferent with regard to the territories on the north- 
western side of the continent.’’ ” 

Still other factors contributed to the popular indifference to 
the Oregon country. Not the least of these was the refusal of 
Congress in 1819-1822 to appropriate additional funds for fur- 
ther explorations and scientific studies in the upper Missouri 
country. As a consequence, according to Greenhow, ‘‘few, if any, 
American citizens were employed in the countries west of the 
Rocky Mountains’’ from 1813 to 1823 and ten years more were 
to elapse before any settlement was made, or even attempted, 
in that part of the world.** 

Despite all this, the westward course of empire refused to be 
halted. As before, the advance was directed by white traders, 
those ‘‘pathfinders of civilization’’ of self-reliance, courage, and 
resourcefulness who reduced mountains to mole hills and Indian 
stratagems to children’s plays.** The pioneer of this motley 
band was Manuel Lisa, who died in 1820. But he left scores of 
successors who, either as independents or as employees, tra- 
versed during the ensuing decade practically every tributary 
of the Missouri and carried their activities beyond the conti- 
nental divide. As some of these ‘‘knights in buckskin’’ were ‘‘in- 
telligent persons,’’ who carried both Bibles and rifles in their 
outfits, they were able to contribute to the knowledge of the 
country, and, through market contacts, to lay a secure founda- 
tion for the westward advance.” 


12 Greenhow, History of Oregon and California, 323. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West; Clark, The West in 
American History, 422-41; Hafen and Rister, Western America, 212, 213. 

15 Tbid., 214-30; Carey, History of Oregon, 252-80. 
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By far the larger portion of this band were in the employ of 
such entrepreneurs as John Jacob Astor who had not resumed 
his activities on the Columbia following the Convention of 1818, 
but had mapped out a sphere of influence for his company on 
the upper Missouri and in 1820 was exploiting it with well known 
results. Astor had a close second in William H. Ashley, who per- 
sonally led groups of choice young traders into the lands of the 
Blackfeet. There he accumulated a fortune, and, following his 
retirement was, in 1830, elected to represent a Missouri district 
in Congress.” 

Meanwhile the stage was being set for penetration of the Co- 
lumbia Valley. By the beginning of the 1820’s the Hudson’s Bay 
and the North West companies had compromised their differ- 
ences, and in 1824 Dr. John McLoughlin, ‘‘the White-Headed 
Eagle,’’ was stationed at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia op- 
posite the present Portland. From that strategic point he ad- 
ministered a practical monopoly in the interest of the British 
during the next twenty-two years. Fortunately for Americans, 
he was gracious and accommodating, when they, toward the 
middle of the period, began to find their way into the Columbia 
Valley in considerable numbers. They were thus able to main- 
tain themselves and to establish our claim to lands drained by 
that stream, particularly those in the Willamette Valley.” 

Nor was the Oregon country without an advocate in Congress. 
He was Dr. John Floyd who first took his seat in 1817 as the 
representative of a western Virginia district. He stood almost 
alone among those in public life, who comprehended the situa- 
tion with respect to the Trans-Mississippi West. Moreover, he 
proposed to do something about it in the interest of his country 
and his friends. Thus did he pursue his objectives with the same 
sort of zeal as that which animated Sir Thomas More and Fran- 
cis Bacon in constructing their New World utopias, and sus- 
tained the searchers for a fabled city on the Strait of Anian, 
which even then was thought to exist somewhere in ‘‘Noua AI- 


16 Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man, II, 686-779; Harrison C. Dale, The 
Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central Route to the Pacific, 1822- 
1829 (Cleveland, 1918), 17-177. 

17 Montgomery, The White-Headed Eagle. 
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bion upon the backside of Canada.’’**® On this point, attention 
is called to the fact that search for the Northwest Passage was 
resumed in 1820.*° 

Floyd’s purposes stand out clearly in the records. Primarily 
with a view to motivating officialdom, he first brought the ques- 
tion of our rights and interests in the Columbia Valley to atten- 
tion on December 20, 1820, with a resolution which asked that 
a committee be appointed ‘‘to inquire into the situation of the 
settlements upon the Pacific Ocean, and the expediency of occu- 
pying the Columbia river.’’?° The desired committee was ap- 
pointed with Floyd as chairman and on January 25 following, 
it reported a bill authorizing occupation of the Columbia Valley 
and changing completely the existing practices with respect to 
the Indian trade.”* This bill was accompanied by a report which, 
according to Professor KE. G. Bourne, ‘‘in its expression and em- 
bodiment of the ideas and impulses that were to shape the prog- 
ress of events, bears the same relation to Oregon that Richard 
Hakluyt’s famous Discourse on Western Planting bears to the 
foundation of English colonies in America.’’ ”* 

Boldly announcing that ‘‘there is no longer territory to be 
obtained by settlement and discovery’’ ** in the New World and 
thus anticipating an important phase of the Monroe Doctrine 
by more than two years, this report rested our claims to Oregon 

18 Carey, History of Oregon, 23, 26, 71-80; Greenhow, History of Oregon and Cali- 
fornta, 140-48. Statements regarding New Albion, as well as the first use of the name 
Oregon, are taken from Jonathan Carver, Travels Through the Interior Parts of 
North-America, in the Years 1766, 1767, 1768 (London, 1778). 

19 In 1825 Representative Lemuel Sawyer of North Carolina, referred to ‘‘ Those 
numerous voyages for the discovery of a Northwest passage to China, which have 
been fitted out of late years, particularly by England.’’ Register of the Debates in 
Congress, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 1825-1826, II, 813. See also Greenhow, History of Oregon 
and California, 328. 

20 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., 1820-1821, p. 679; Thomas H. Benton, 
Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 1789 to 1856 (New York, 1858), VII, 
50; Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Oregon (2 vols., San Francisco, 1886), I, 349-69. 

21 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., 1820-1821, pp. 958, 959. 

22 Edward G. Bourne, ‘‘ Aspects of Oregon History Before 1840,’’ Oregon His- 
torical Society Quarterly (Salem), VI, 1905, p. 263. This report may be found in 
Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., 1820-1821, pp. 945-957 and in Benton, Abridg- 


ment of the Debates of Congress from 1789 to 1856, VII, 74-81. 
23 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., 1820-1821, p. 947. 
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primarily upon our rights under the Louisiana Purchase as con- 
firmed in 1819 by Spain. Equally bold but in conformity with 
well established practices, it fixed the northern and southern 
bounds of Oregon at approximately the fifty-third and the forty- 
first parallels. Our claims to ownership were sustained also on 
the basis of an establishment alleged to have been made at the 
mouth of the Columbia in the year 1785-1786 by a certain Hen- 
dricks, and on the establishment actually made there in 1805 by 
Lewis and Clark.” 

If there had been any doubt about our ultimate intentions with 
respect to Oregon following the Lewis and Clark expedition, the 
report indicated that the Astoria establishment made in 1811 
had dispelled them. ‘‘Stimulated by the rich returns of numer- 
ous whale ships, and the great profit of the fur trade, together 
with the flattering accounts of Messrs. Lewis and Clark, rela- 
tive to the resources of the interior,’’ John Jacob Astor had, 
according to this report, fitted out a colony of one hundred 
twenty men and provided them with ‘‘provisions and seed of 
every description necessary for a permanent occupation.’’”> In 
pursuit of this purpose his would-be colonists had sought out a 
choice location and were actively engaged in agriculture and 
trade, when they were forcefully dispossessed in 1813 by the 
English. Meanwhile they had established subordinate posts in 
the Columbia Valley. Except for the loss of the ‘‘Tonquin’’ 
which brought them out, the enterprise had in fact been entirely 
successful. Action to recover any advantages, lost temporarily 
by the exigencies of war, was therefore imperative. 

Recalling the importance of furs as articles of commerce from 
the days of Attila, the Hun, to those of Samuel Champlain, 
founder of New France, the report next considered the Cana- 
dian fur trade. Tracing the rise of the Hudson’s Bay and North 
West companies, it indicated that their furriers were then tra- 
versing from three to four thousand miles of Indian trails and, 
by use of birchbark canoes, were plying more than sixty lakes 
and coursing numerous rivers. 

The increasing wealth thus derived had led to a desire for 


24 Ibid., 948-50. 
25 Ibid., 950. 
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more extensive knowledge, not only regarding the geography 
but also of the native inhabitants of the interior. As a conse- 
quence, beginning in 1774, several exploring parties had been 
sent out to examine ‘‘the rivers of the West.’’ That led by Alex- 
ander McKenzie had reached the Pacific in 1793. British furriers 
had followed and, notwithstanding the great difficulties which 
they had experienced because of their varying systems of mo- 
nopoly, they had tapped sources of wealth ‘‘far exceeding any 
thing known in the United States.’’ 

As a consequence, exports of the North West Company, not in- 
cluding those sent direct to China from New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, amounted to ‘‘more than a million dollars annual- 
ly,’’ and that too despite differences between rival companies 
which sometimes resulted in armed hostilities.” Moreover, the 
trade on the upper Mississippi and the lower Missouri below 
the Mandan settlements, then amounted to $370,000 annually ; ** 
but it too was being diverted to the British who then had a mo- 
nopoly of the trade in the Columbia Valley. According to this 
report, a ‘‘small trading guard’’ at the most northeastern point 
on the Missouri and another at the mouth of the Columbia would 
change this entire situation with respect to the United States 
and ‘‘confine the foreigners in their own territory.’’ ”° 

As to the practicability of the proposed establishments and 
our participation in the Indian trade, the report indicated that 
the difficulties would be insignificant in comparison with those 
the British were then encountering. For, instead of the great 
lengths and obstructions which they were compelled to over- 
come in reaching western Canada and Oregon, our traders could, 
it was claimed, reach the latter by way of ‘‘a smooth and deep 
river running through a boundless extent of the most fertile 
soil on this continent,’’ and by way of a two hundred mile port- 
age uniting it with the Columbia which was described as being 
‘‘equally smooth, deep, and certain.’’ Furthermore, the portage 
portion of this route was said to embrace ‘‘smooth and open 

26 Ibid., 952, 953. 

27 Ibid., 953. 


28 Ibid., 958. 
29 Ibid., 954. 
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places,’’? through which loaded wagons could be drawn with 
reasonable dispatch.* If adventurers sent out to establish a post 
at the mouth of the Columbia would therefore only take their 
wives and children with them, Floyd had no doubt about the 
success of their undertaking. Its promoters and their descend- 
ants would, in fact, be all but free from manual labor, for Chi- 
nese were available in large numbers for that purpose.* 

Possession of Oregon was desirable also because of resources 
other than trade. From the ocean to the head of tide, a distance 
of about two hundred miles, it was described as ‘‘heavily tim- 
bered, with a great variety of wood well calculated for ship 
building, and every species of cabinet or carpenter’s work.’’ 
Then there came another two hundred mile stretch also heavily 
timbered but of lesser growth and more inferior quality, fol- 
lowed by a plains country of comparatively poor soil but capable 
of producing horses of finer quality than those then bred in An- 
dalusia or even in Virginia. Besides, the country was in close 
proximity to whale fisheries which it was urged would become 
a school for seamen. Moreover, Pacific whale oil was described 
as the best on the market, ‘‘clear and transparent as rock wa- 
ter.’’ = In support of this phase of his report Floyd later indi- 
cated that he expected the rise of a city at or near the mouth 
of the Columbia, that would become a world mart, or, in other 
words, as he said, a modern Tyre.** 

In a climactic answer to opponents of the proposal, the report 
called attention to the magic power, dauntless courage and clear 
vision with which the Russians had extended their territory 
across the continent of Asia to the western coast of North Amer- 
ica. If they could carry cannon and supplies ‘‘through immense 
oceans, round Cape Horn’’ and drive sledges loaded with ar- 
ticles of trade across the continent of Asia, ‘‘through seas of 
ice, and storms of snow so terrible as to obscure an object be- 
yond the distance of a few paces,’’ * Floyd was persuaded that 
‘‘with a little care and small expense’’ residents of the United 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid., 956. 

32 Ibid., 955. 


83 Register of the Debates in Congress, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 1824-1825, I, 18. 
34 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., 1820-1821, p. 956. 
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States might reap increasing benefit from the Indian trade in 
Oregon. 

Evidently with a view to influencing the attitude of the ad- 
ministration, he had meanwhile given a copy of the report and 
the accompanying bill to the President who, after the manner 
of busy executives, referred it to a subordinate, in this case 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State and a potential candi- 
date for the presidency. For some reason or reasons — the un- 
finished Adams-Onis negotiations, the Adams candidacy, or his 
congenital aversion to flaunters—the Secretary did not take 
kindly to the report. Instead, he was more concerned about 
Floyd’s alleged desire to find a refuge beyond.the mountains 
for an absconding relative.** Adams’s attitude toward the mat- 
ter was, as usual, best revealed in his Memoirs. 


The President gave me yesterday [January 17, 1821] to read a 
paper which this man [Floyd] has prepared as Chairman of a com- 
mittee, being a report urging an immediate settlement and territorial 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia River, and a total change 
of our system of intercourse and trade with the Indians. Floyd had 
put it into the President’s hands, with the request that he would sug- 
gest any alternatives that he might think desirable. I returned the 
paper this morning to the President, who asked me what I thought 
of it. I told him I could recommend no alteration. The paper was a 
tissue of errors in fact and abortive reasoning, of invidious reflections 
and rude invectives. There was nothing could purify it but the fire.** 


As three-fourths of the members of Congress were at the time, 
according to Adams, seeking favors at the hands of the Presi- 
dent who was also indifferent to the Oregon bill, it was then left 
on the calendar without so much as a speech in its behalf. Un- 
daunted, Floyd, on December 10, 1821, proposed that the new 
Congress appoint another committee.** With himself as Chair- 
man, it was appointed and given authority to report by bill or 
otherwise. Ignoring Secretary of War Calhoun, who was also 
indifferent if not opposed, the Secretary of the Navy was asked 


85 Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (12 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1875), V, 238; Carey, History of Oregon, 309. The alleged absconder was 
perhaps John Preston, Floyd’s relative. See Richmond Enquirer, January 30, 1820. 

386 Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V, 238. 

87 Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., 1821-1822, I, 529. 
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to report to the House ‘‘the probable increase of expense’’ in 
examining the harbors of the Pacific Coast belonging to the 
United States, and of transporting artillery to the mouth of the 
Columbia River. 

Based on the resulting information, Floyd, on January 17, 
18, 1822, offered a bill which was unique in that it required the 
President to occupy ‘‘that portion of the territory of the United 
States on the waters of the Columbia River,’’ to extinguish the 
Indian titles thereto and to make land grants to prospective set- 
tlers. This bill provided also that ‘‘When the population of the 
settlement amounts to two thousand souls, all that portion of the 
territory of the United States north of the 42d degree of lati- 
tude, and west of the Rocky Mountains, is to constitute a terri- 
tory of the United States, under the name of the Territory of 
Origon.’’ *° 

Other than to make available certain correspondence incident 
to the Treaty of Ghent*® and a report relative to the Russian 
ukase of September, 1821, in which Russia declared that part 
of the Pacific skirting present Alaska and to the southward a 
closed sea,** nothing came of the new Oregon bill. The Russian 
correspondence was considered too confidential for use in debate, 
and other phases of the proposal had become complicated by 
partisan politics. This was notably true with respect to the 
Treaty of Ghent, in the negotiation of which Adams was accused 
of having neglected the interests of the West.*? On the other 

38 [bid., 553; Niles’ Weekly Register, XXI, 270, December 22, 1821. 

89 Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., 1821-1822, I, 731, 744; Carey, History of 
Oregon, 309; Niles’ Weekly Register, XXI, 270, December 22, 1821. As previously 
indicated, this bill carried the first official use of the word ‘‘Oregon,’’ but it had 
been used in 1792 by Jonathan Carver. See Joseph Schafer, A History of the Pacific 
Northwest (New York, 1906), 47; Bourne, ‘‘Oregon History Before 1840,’ loc. cit., 
VI, 265. 

40 Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., 1821-1822, I, 722, 733, 734. 

41 Ibid., 1034, 1073, 1613, 1622. 

42 This reference is to a letter from Jonathan Russell which, it was claimed, sus- 
tained the charges against Adams with respect to the West. Zbid., 1617, 1790; Rich- 
mond Hnquirer, August 27, 1822; National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), Au- 
gust 31, 1822. In editing his father’s Memoirs, Charles Francis Adams spoke of the 
Russell letter as the ‘‘most unprovoked and envenomed attack upon his character as 


a statesman, of the many which he was called to meet.’’ Adams, Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, V, 497n. 
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hand Floyd was accused of using electioneering tactics to em- 
barrass Adams. In a letter to the Richmond Enqurer for Au- 
gust 22, 1822, Floyd refuted these charges,** but the Oregon bill 
had meanwhile been left on the calendar. 

The incidental provocations were such that Adams felt con- 
strained to notice them. In a letter to the National Intelligencer 
for August 31, 1822, he accordingly accused Jonathan Russell, 
one of the American commissioners to Ghent, of aiding and 
abetting charges which Floyd had made against him. As stated 
by Adams the whole affair was a part of a plot to injure him 
with the western people and thus to prevent his election to the 
presidency. ‘‘ At the bottom of it all’’ he saw Henry Clay ‘‘ work- 
ing like a mole to undermine’’ him in the West, but he was cer- 
tain that the influence of the press had defeated Clay’s ‘‘dia- 
bolical attempts.’’ ** 

Whether significant or not, Adams’s opinion of Floyd, as 
revealed in Adams’s Diary, had meanwhile been altered some- 
what, for from a ‘‘flaunting canvasser’’ and an alleged abettor 
of a fugitive, he had within about two years become ‘‘a man 
having in the main honest intentions.’’ His usefulness was still 
impaired however by a fondness for ‘‘gigantic projects’’ formed 
upon ‘‘erude and half-digested information,’’ by a disposition 
to suspect dishonesty and corruption in all but himself, by the 
delusions of a ‘‘somewhat obfuscated’’ intellect, and by violent 
passion.*® 

On the other hand, and whether intentional or not, associa- 
tion of the Oregon question with discussions growing out of the 
Treaty of Ghent and the name of a prominent candidate for the 
presidency, had tended to popularize the westward movement.* 
Capitalizing this interest, Floyd on December 11, 1822, brought 
the Oregon bill up again, and it was at once referred to the 
Committee of the Whole.*? Thus its author was given his first 
opportunity to speak in support of his pet measure and to make 
the first speech ever heard in Congress on Oregon. 

43 Ibid., VI, 58. 

44 Ibid., 57, 58. 

45 Ibid. 


46 Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View (2 vols., New York, 1897), I, 13. 
47 Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 1822-1823, p. 355. 
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For the most part this speech was based upon the report of 
1821, and was a plea for action. Following a presentation of the 
operation of those democratic practices which had carried set- 
tlement from the Atlantic to the Great Plains, often in defiance 
of law and always at a rate to astound both friend and foe, he 
assured the House that it was not ‘‘ ‘a tale of the times of old’ ’’ 
but of ‘‘our own day,’’ that had made his alleged fanciful pro- 
posal feasible. Of the tendency of the westward movement to 
advance ‘‘contrary to the wishes and authority of this Govern- 
ment,’’ he maintained that it would always be thus whether the 
authority were republican, imperial or royal. In other words, 
mere authority could not hope successfully to take unto itself 
the ‘‘exclusive privilege of thinking for the people; of check- 
ing the progress of population in one direction, and fixing 
bounds to it in another, beyond which they are not permitted 
to pass.’’ *° | 

Nor was the alleged lawlessness and defiance of those who 
kept ‘‘ ‘the ball of empire rolling to the West’’’ a cause of 
alarm to Floyd. To him their acts were proofs of the ability of 
a free and independent people to ‘‘perceive their own interests 
long before Government can be prevailed upon to relinquish to 
them their privilege of acting.’’ He was certain, therefore, that 
our government would never bind its citizens to a sterile soil 
simply to please the notions of those in authority. ‘‘ Mandates 
which would have kept Boon’s Lick a wilderness’’ would be 
made only to be disregarded. Certainly this would be true when 
the goal was ‘‘a mine of wealth... surpassing the hopes of 
avarice itself.’’ *° 

To prove that this was so Floyd next presented results of a 
statistical study covering the Canadian fur trade, the Pacific 
whaling industry and the Canton trade since about 1800. To 
those who argued that his figures were rather too practical, in 
that his proposal, if approved, might result in an independent 
state on the Pacific, Floyd minimized such a possibility. How- 
ever, if separation were inevitable, he preferred to have upon 
the Pacific a neighbor who spoke our language and adhered to 


48 Ibid., 397-407. 
«9 Ibid., 397, 398. 
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our customs, rather than to have there an English, Russian, or 
French state ‘‘with all their disgusting notion of monarchy.’’° 
That he seriously contemplated dismemberment is however 
doubtful, because, he then relied upon the ‘‘whale fisheries’’ to 
develop a school of seamen who ‘‘in any future emergency .. . 
would support the well-earned character of the Navy.’’ ‘‘It 
was,’’ said he, ‘‘these hardy sons of the sea... who first, dur- 
ing the later war, shed a blaze of glory over the arms of the na- 
tion, and taught the British lion to crouch to the banners of the 
Republic.’ 

By a vote of 100 to 61 the House on January 27, 1823, declined 
further to consider the Oregon bill, but on motion of Floyd 
a new Congress, on December 29 of that year, named a commit- 
tee on that subject with Floyd as chairman.*? On January 19 
following, he reported a bill ‘‘to authorize the occupation of the 
Columbia or Oregon River,’’ which was at once referred to the 
Committee of the Whole.** This bill retained also provisions 
authorizing land grants to settlers and formation of a territorial 
government. 

As these provisions had contributed to the defeat of the for- 
mer bill and as negotiations with Russia regarding her rights 
upon the American Pacific Coast were pending,®> Floyd did not 
press his bill at this time. Instead, he contented himself with a 
House approved request of the President for an estimate of the 
cost of transporting troops from Council Bluffs to the mouth of 
the Columbia, and another of Brigadier General Thomas W. 
Jesup of the Army for his opinion of the possible difficulties of 
occupying the Columbia and the advantages of such a course 
from a military standpoint.”” 

50 Ibid., 408. 

51 Ibid., 400. See also Register of Debates, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 1824-1825, I, 38, 39. 

52 Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 1822-1823, p. 700. 

53 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 1823-1824, I, 890. Members of the new 
committee were Burwell Bassett of Virginia, Francis Baylies of Massachusetts, Joel 
Frost of New York, Henry H. Gurley of Louisiana, Moses Hayden of New York, and 
John Scott of Missouri. 
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Fortunately for Floyd’s purposes, the President also ap- 
pealed to General Jesup for the desired information regarding 
costs. On February 23, 1824, it was reported to be $30,000 ** and 
on April 26 following, Jesup reported to the House that the pro- 
posal was, in his opinion, entirely practicable.*®? As Congress 
was on the point of adjournment, the matter was not pressed 
at that session, but, when it reconvened in December, the Brit- 
ish having meanwhile in the Adams-Rush negotiations conceded 
our ownership to the region south of the Columbia, Floyd 
pushed his bill to the front again.® In the debate which followed 
he reaffirmed the high points of his report of January 25, 1821, 
and his speech of December, 1822, but with increased force and 
eloquence. This was particularly true of his answer to objec- 
tions which had been raised to the effect that the proposal would, 
if approved, drain the East of specie and population, lead to an 
independent state on the Pacific and result in involvement with 
England.** 

In answer to these objections Floyd claimed that ‘‘the inter- 
est of the people on that side of the Rocky Mountains would be 
identified with the interest of the people of the whole Atlantic 
Coast, in a stronger degree’’ than were those of Vermont and 
Louisiana.” Fortunately, the plan and practice of the Federal 
government was conducive to comity; for, when the President 
retired to his farm, as was his custom, and his secretaries went 
to their respective homes following the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the people of Oregon, like those of the states, would con- 
tinue to regulate their own affairs without interference from 
anyone. Moreover, a common interest in warding off foreign 
enemies would be a bond of union which would hold indefinitely. 
But, if an independent state developed in the Columbia Valley, 
Floyd still maintained that it would be better for the United 
States to have it populated by their own children than by Span- 
iards, English, and Russians. 

58 Ibid., I, 1622, 1623. 
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On the point of possible involvement with other countries, 
Floyd, while ignoring Japan completely, insisted that there was 
nothing to fear from peace-loving China or from Mexico, Co- 
lumbia, Peru or Chile as their economic interests did not con- 
flict with ours. At that time Floyd insisted that ‘‘We have no 
enemy, nor can have any, but such as comes from HEurope — 
Europe, the disturber of the world!’’ On this point he con- 
tinued ‘‘ All the wars which have agitated the world, have been 
in, or had their rise in Europe — all the wars we have had, and 
perhaps will have for ages, can only be from Europe.’’ * 

Inasmuch as a reputable army officer had approved the prac- 
ticability of his proposal and frontier riflemen could, as of old, 
be relied upon to defend any and all outposts, Floyd urged the 
necessity for action. Ignoring the plaguing charge that approval 
of his proposal might result in draining the Kast of population, 
he now based his plea primarily upon the importance of the Can- 
ton trade and the whale fisheries. Attention was called also to 
the benefits which had accrued to England from owning and 
controlling certain strategic points: Gibraltar, Malta, India, 
Jamaica and islands of the South Seas. In conclusion he ap- 
pealed to the House ‘‘to consider well our interests in the West- 
ern Ocean, on our Western Coast, and the trade to China and to 
India.’’ ** 

In the light of the present world struggle for the Pacific 
Floyd’s description of the Canton trade is informing. Said he, 
‘Thousands of years have passed by, and, year by year, all the 
nations of the earth have, each year, sought the rich commerce 
of that country; all have enjoyed the riches of the East. This 
trade was sought by King Solomon, by Tyre, Sidon; this wealth 
found its way to Egypt, and, at last, to Rome, to France, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Holland, England, and, finally, to this Republic. How 
vast and incomprehensively rich must be that country and com- 
merce, which has never ceased, one day, from the highest point 
of Jewish splendor, to the instant I am speaking, to supply the 
whole globe with all the busy imagination of man can desire, for 
his ease, comfort, and enjoyment.’’ * 

63 Ibid., 14, 17. 
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Although no lengthy speeches were made in answer to Floyd, 
objections came from many quarters. As the period of joint 
occupation was nearing an end, representatives hesitated to of- 
fend England by what they considered precipitate action and 
bad faith. More opposed the organization of a territorial gov- 
ernment, and this feature of the bill was rejected.** As both the 
Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi Valley states were eager to 
retain population, their representatives joined also in denying 
to the President authority to make land grants in the Columbia 
Valley,” but as the practicability of military occupation had 
been established, and officialdom, even John Quincy Adams,” 
had ceased to oppose, that feature of the bill was approved. The 
vote was 113 for, to 57 against.® 

Although the Oregon bill was at this stage championed in the 
Senate by Benton of Missouri, and Barbour of Virginia, it did 
not receive approval of that body.” Pending negotiations with 
England regarding occupation of the Columbia Valley rendered 
discussion of the proposal inopportune, but it was renewed in 
the succeeding Congress” as Floyd was preparing to leave it to 
become governor of Virginia. 

Strange as it may seem, a majority of the members of the 
House, including James K. Polk, later an ardent expansionist, 
was against the proposal. For the most part, opponents feared 
that approval at the time would drain the East of needed specie 
and population, but Polk and others did not wish to offend Eng- 
land.” Temporarily, their arguments prevailed, and the bill was 
again rejected.”* Its author spoke of the action as an abject sur- 
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render to British mercantilists and predicted that the time 
would come when British agents and traders would be as un- 
popular in Oregon as they had formerly been in Kentucky.” 

Despite his admitted defeat and his keen disappointment, 
Floyd, with all his personal eccentricities, had succeeded in 
awakening an ultra-conservative and non-objective administra- 
tion to the importance of Oregon, which was perhaps his most 
important public service. Of this service Professor Bourne said, 
‘“‘To him unquestionably belongs the credit of first proposing 
in Congress the actual occupation of the Columbia River coun- 
try by the United States Government, of promoting its settle- 
ment, and of organizing it as a territory with the name Oregon, 
and finally, of persistently urging these measures for years.’’” 
Although Hall J. Kelley, an erratic Boston school teacher, had 
suggested our occupation of the Columbia Valley as early as 
1817,” it was Floyd’s activities which first interested officialdom 
and the public in that country. Sometime before he left Congress 
the administration no longer opposed his proposals with respect 
to it; companies of adventurers, Oregon bent, were being organ- 
ized over an area embracing Massachusetts, Ohio and Louisi- 
ana; and farmers and merchants had petitioned Congress pray- 
ing for the passage of the Oregon bill.”” Professor Bourne, per- 
haps the ablest historian of this phase of the movement, thinks 
the claims made for Hall J. Kelley for priority in agitating it 
are ‘‘greatly exaggerated’’ and that instead of influencing Floyd 
to champion Oregon, as claimed, ‘‘he himself reflected the move- 
ment initiated by Floyd.’’ 
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For reasons already indicated, new leaders, aided later by the 
Panic of 1837, were able to check the Oregon movement, but its 
potentialities, as developed over a considerable period, were 
too powerful to be restrained indefinitely. More than anything 
else that explains its later volume and effectiveness. In the ini- 
tial stage the movement got its tempo from the Floyd report of 
1821 and the speeches made in support of the resulting bills. 
Except ‘‘manifest destiny’’ which was not coined until 1845, the 
phraseology of the Oregon movement was largely Floyd’s. For 
instance, in 1845 Representative Robert Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts said, ‘‘The Rocky Mountains are mere mole hills. Our 
destiny is onward.’’”® And in 1852 Senator William H. Seward 
asked ‘‘ ‘Who does not see, then, that ... the Pacific Ocean, its 
shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond, will become the 
chief theatre of events in the world’s great hereafter?’ ’’ ® Such 
statements were numerous. 

Who then was this man Floyd and where did he get his ideas? 
Of one thing we can be sure — he was not a little American. But 
was he, in his Oregon interests, a mere flaunting advertiser, a 
would-be abettor of a fugitive, or a congenital dreamer, as 
charged by John Quincy Adams? In answer to these questions I 
agree with an authority far removed from Floyd in time and 
space, Charles H. Carey, who thinks he had personal gifts which 
qualified him for leadership.** Moreover, this opinion was con- 
firmed by his contemporaries, notably Thomas H. Benton.® 

In support of this opinion attention is called to the fact that 
Floyd was a child of the frontier, having been born at Louisville, 
Kentucky, twelve days after the death of his father at the hands 
of an Indian. Since the defeat of the Spanish Armada, in which 
another John Floyd, an ancestor, had participated and for which 
he had been knighted by Queen Elizabeth, the Floyds had in 
fact been on the vanguard of the westward movement. Instances 
are too numerous to recite. Attention is called only to the fact 
that our John Floyd was the son of a frontier Virginia survey- 
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or who was also a privateer in the American Revolution; that 
his only brother, it was said, fought in the Battle of Tippecanoe 
in nature’s garb but ‘‘clothed himself with honor.’’ His cousin, 
Charles Floyd, was a member of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. In his fine physique extending to better than six feet, his 
high forehead and dark straight hair, his dark piercing eyes, 
high cheek bones and aquiline nose, John Floyd betrayed the 
strain of Indian blood that coursed his veins and displayed in- 
dexes of character and intelligence.*? That he had both is indi- 
cated by the facts that he was a successful physician, pioneered 
the Oregon movement, was an effective governor of Virginia, 
and in 1832 received the vote of South Carolina for president 
of the United States. 

Personal contacts seem however to have been the chief source 
of Floyd’s information regarding Oregon. He may indeed have 
worked in cooperation with others.** Whatever the source of his 
knowledge and whoever his confederates, he was a close per- 
sonal friend of William Clark of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, and throughout his years in Congress he was in close touch 
with Thomas H. Benton who, as early as 1819, had published in 
the St. Louis Enqwrer a series of articles on our claims to and 
interests in the Columbia Valley.* During the winter of 1820- 
1821 Benton and Floyd roomed at the same hotel in Washington, 
where they met Ramsey Crooks of New York, and Russel Farn- 
ham of Massachusetts, who, as employees of John Jacob Astor, 
had in 1811 made overland trips between the upper Missouri and 
the lower Columbia. It is from them that Floyd is believed to 
have received information regarding the topography, climate, 
and soil of the Columbia Valley; the plans, purposes, and ex- 
periences of the Astorians; and the possibilities of the China 
trade. Farnham was well informed regarding the whaling indus- 
try, and much of what he did not know on that subject might 
well have been supplied by Francis Baylies, who represented 
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the Nantucket and Bedford district of Massachusetts in Con- 
gress and was a member of one of the Oregon committees head- 
ed by Floyd.*®® 

What then is the value of our study? Lest it may not be ap- 
parent, other than as a somewhat typical phase of American ter- 
ritorial expansion, attention is called to the objectives of those 
who first sponsored our occupation of the Columbia Valley. 
First of all they aspired to world contacts, and even then, a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, they doubtless realized that the United 
States cannot live unto itself. Otherwise, less would have been 
said about the Canton trade and the rise of a new Tyre in Amer- 
ica. Then, too, there is that eternal problem of bureaucracy — 
how to use it and when to override it, even when maintained by 
so capable and patriotic a statesman as John Quincy Adams. 
Now as then, the solution seems to be largely a matter of educa- 
tion, for most bureaucrats are ignorant of the facts of life. Now 
that international pioneering has been thrust upon us before 
our economic and social problems have even approached solu- 
tion, necessity for correct solutions is multiplied many fold; but 
the opportunities for those who can and will serve have in- 
creased correspondingly. 

Under the changed conditions a Washington boarding house 
will hardly suffice as a clearing center for information. But in 
a democracy no such institution can be ignored as a source of 
information, because the facts of life lie close to where men live. 
Fortunately, our bureaucrats have generally been flexible and 
patriotic enough to yield to facts, even if it be sometimes neces- 
sary to make them overwhelming. So long as a democracy is 
virile it can, however, be depended upon in such emergencies. 
It can be kept virile through fostering the facts of life and the 
courage and independence to follow their wholesome and con- 
structive trends. 

So as we share in the great struggle for mastery of the Pacific, 
it is well to pause and give honor to this man from ‘‘decadent’’ 
Virginia, who was content for years to be a voice crying in the 
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wilderness, if only he might awaken his fellow countrymen to the 
meaning for them and the future of that country, for which he 
strove. Today a mighty nation guards the shores, of which he 
dreamed and for which he fought. 
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